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EDITOR’S NOTE 


hose of us here at Etc. would like to offer this 

spring’s edition of our magazine as a celebration of 
City College. Students and staff, both past and present, 
enrich our diverse San Francisco community. 

Though our school is still embroiled in a standoff 
with the Accrediting Commission (ACCJC) and our 
institution is threatened with closure, we remain proud 
of our history and confident in our future. City College is 
too critical to the Bay Area community and its culture to 
abandon. We hope you agree. 

Inside you will find stories detailing the struggles 
and achievements of a cross-section of our students 
and alumni. 

Our cover features Fire Chief Joanne Hayes-White, 
who graduated from our Fire Academy program, 
became a San Francisco firefighter and rose to chief 
of the entire department in 14 years. She is the 
first female chief in our city’s history. Hayes-White 
continues to provide growth and opportunity for our 
fire science and healthcare technology programs. 

“The Scars of Accreditation” looks deep into the 
damage that has already been done to the school’s 
reputation by an accreditation process that supposedly 
is designed to help us improve. One looming question 
remains: Is the cure worse than the disease? 

We spotlight the trials and travels of two students, 
who share with us their first person accounts. 

Amy Ashcroft tells us her story as an international 
adoptee who immigrated to California from South Korea. 
After years of searching for her origins and identity, Amy 
is now the mother of two children of her own. 

James Fanucchi takes us on a colorful photographic 
tour of India captured during his internship at home 
and abroad. 

Dan Zelinsky, owner of Musée Mécanique, learned 
the skills he needed to maintain his arcade of antique 
coin-operated games and music machines from 
technical courses he took here at City College. We are 
happy he did so, as both Zelinsky and his museum are 
as charmingly bizarre as the city in which they reside. 

Finally, our “Faces of City” feature provides our 
endnote—a glimpse of what City College of San 
Francisco means to our diverse student population. 

We hope that you find inspiration and even 
validation from these uplifting stories about our 
students and alumni. 

Please e-mail us at info@etc-magazine.com or visit 
our webpage at etc-magazine.com. 

Let us know what you think. 


— The Editors 
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ETC. AWARDS 


Et Magazine received 11 awards at the Journalism Association 
of Community Colleges conference in Los Angeles in April, 
including recognition for General Excellence. 

The publication received four first-place and four second-place 
awards; plus one third-place and a fourth-place award. 

One of the standouts in this year’s competition was illustrator 
Brian Lei, who took both first and second place for his powerful 
front-page cover and inside story illustrations of local politicians 
refusing to speak on behalf of City College during its accreditation 
crisis (“Who will speak for City?” / Fall 2013). 

In the Magazine Opinion category, Greg Zeman took first 
place for his piece on the Lumina Foundation’s connection to the 
Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 
(“Following the Lumina-ALEC Two-Step” / Fall 2013). 

Leith Mahoney-Maver received first place for her profile story 
(“Sir Francis Drake Doorman” / Fall 2013), about alumnus Tom 
Sweeney, the most photographed person in San Francisco. 

In the webcast broadcast news category, students from the 
broadcast department’s IDTV staff collaborated with the journal- 
ism department’s magazine staff on their first-place entry on City 
College’s accreditation crisis. The production team included George 
Koster, Quintin Chisolm, Kelley Lawrence, Tobias Levene, Sherae 
Ann Honeycutt and Matias Godinez (“What if City College closed?”/ 
Spring 2013 / available online at etc-magazine.com) 

Devin Holt and Melody Parker took second-place for their in- 
sightful news feature (“What if City closed?” / Spring 2013). 

Jacob Davis took second place in the magazine opinion category 
for his first-person revelations about the war in Iraq (“A decade in 
the shadow of Iraq” / Spring 2013). 

Photographer Khaled Sayed took second place in the photo cat- 
egory and third place for his photo essay on Egypt’s street protests 
last year (“Turmoil in Egypt” / Fall 2013). 

Graphic design student Christina Gonzalez won second place for 
her colorful three-dimensional back page Etc. Magazine promotion- 
al ad (Spring 2013). 

Cesar Sanchez received fourth-place recognition for his layout 
and design of the Fall 2013 issue of the magazine. 

“Our students consistently compete at the highest level in state 
competitions year after year, which speaks to their skills and the 
quality of education that they receive here,” says Tom Graham, 
journalism instructor and adviser to Etc. Magazine. 
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Laffing Sal is among the iconic spectacles found at Musée Mécanique. 


PLAYLAND ON 
THE WHARF 


he machine shop course that Dan Zelinksy took at City College for 

three years paid off. Zelinksy, now 61, owns Musée Mécanique, the city’s 
historic arcade, which is one of the world’s largest privately owned collections 
of mechanically operated musical instruments and coin-operated games. 
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Located at Pier 45 at the end of Taylor 
Street, the place is chock full of vintage 
machines that people come from all over 
the world to see and play. 

Several machines date back to the 1800s. 
Antique amusement and music machines 
require constant precision maintenance 
and repair. 

“Everyday, and all the time,” says Zelinksy, 
who would often bring in projects of his own 
from the arcade to his City College class. 

“Everything they taught me over there 
was something I needed to know,” Zelinsky 
says. “I went there with machines that were 
broken, so I used all sorts of tools that they 
had there.” 

It was the only class he took at City 
College before he started working full-time 
with his father, Edward, who originally 
owned and operated the arcade. 

“My time at City College was the best 
thing that’s happened to me... They offered 
exactly what I needed,” Zelinsky says. “One 
of the reasons I can keep this business 
working is what I learned there.” 

His first class project was to make a pair 
of cluster gears for his piano. He learned how 
to use all sorts of tools such as a horizontal 
mill, dividing head, and anchoring tools. 

Gliding around the museum’s laminated 
cement floor on rollerskates in his Canadian 


tuxedo, Zelinksy is just as much a curiosity 
as his machines. 

“It’s just convenient,” Zelinksy says as he 
leans back on his black polished rink skates. 
“It’s just an easier way to do what needs to 
get done around here.” 

He looks like the late comedian Soupy 
Sales. The same thick hair, bushy eyebrows, 
facial expression and sense of humor. 

Zelinsky’s arcade takes visitors on a trip 
down memory lane, giving them a chance to 
experience what people did for fun—before 
iPads, the Internet, video games or TV. 

“My favorite part of this collection is 
that there are so many working machines 
that you can physically use under one roof,” 
Zelinsky says. “Admission is free, so you can 
either play something or not spend a dime 
and watch everybody else have a good time.” 

Zelinsky’s collection was passed on to 
him from his father, Edward, who passed 
away in 2004. 

“My dad got his first machine in 1933 
when he was 11,” Zelinsky says. 

Edward won a case of oil playing bingo, 
which he sold for 50 cents to his piano 
instructor. He used the money to buy his 
first coin-operated machine from a down- 
town store on Ellis Street. 

The money he collected from that 
machine was used to buy more machines. 


And more machines. 

For those who grew up in San Francisco 
in the 1930’s, stepping into Musée 
Mécanique is reminiscent of Playland at 
the Beach, an amusement park once located 
along the Great Highway at Ocean Beach, 
between Balboa and Cabrillo. 

For years the collection was housed in 
the lower level of the Cliff House but was 
moved in 2002 to its new location to Pier 
45 at Fisherman’s Wharf. 

“We moved out of the Cliff House because 
they tore it down,” Zelinsky says. “There was 
never any room for us to move back in so we 
ended up looking for a new home.” 

Dan and his father didn’t want to 
move at first. The Zelinskys’ opinion 
changed over the years, after moving to 
Fisherman’s Wharf. 

“The old place had a lot of nostalgia, but 
this new location will become as nostalgic 
as time wears on,” Dan says. 

Before relocating Musée Mécanique, 
Disney filmed a scene of “Princess Diaries” 
there in 2001. 

“They filmed for three days for about 15 
hours per day,” Dan says. During this time 
the museum was closed to the public but 
there was an exception. 

“One day during filming, a 6-year-old 
girl accompanied by her grandmother was 


Dan Zelinsky, owner of Musée Mécanique, skates around the arcade floor supplying change for his machines and answering visitors’ questions. 
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The arcade’s superhuman arm wrestling machine challenges Carlos Garza’s strength. 


crying, so the producers had to stop film- 
ing and let her and her grandma come in,” 
Zelinsky says. 

Musée Mécanique? Like Steve Martin 
says, “Those French! They have a different 
word for everything.” It simply means 
mechanical museum. 

“The name came with the business when 
my dad bought the arcade from Whitney’s 
Playland at the Beach,” says Zelinsky. 

The Musée Mécanique’s name was 
acquired by Whitney along with a collection 
of antique and vintage mechanical arcade 
and music machines from the New Orleans 
collection of John Henry Howlett. 

Billed as the only concession of its kind 
in the United States, Whitney’s exhibition 
included mechanical pictures, an animated 
barnyard, a Danish village, vintage juke- 
boxes and a toothpick carnival fashioned 
by San Quentin convicts with a lot of time 
on their hands. 

By 1950, Whitney’s collection included 
more than 100 mechanical marvels. He had 
found machines wherever he could, includ- 
ing four in a San Francisco basement. 

Today, Musée Mécanique still contains 
many of the original machines collected by 
George Whitney. 

“We have several that date back to the 
1880s. The oldest is the Praximiscope, the 
first motion picture machine, made in Paris 
in 1884,” Zelinsky says. 

His father’s collection originally 
included 160 machines. Dan Zelinsky has 
expanded the collection to 318. 
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“Tm always looking for machines. I add 
around one or two new machines a year, if 
I’m lucky,” Zelinsky says. 

The collection now includes some 
machines that Zelinsky built, including 
the “Finger Strike, 
the famous “Song of the Prairie’—cowboy 


» 


Kiss-o-meter,” and 


figures that make loud farting noises when 
visitors drop a coin in. A sign warns, “Do 
not play if easily offended.” 

“I like to refer to this as an arcade 
because a museum implies a hands-off, 
no-touch policy, and this is the exact 


opposite of that,” Zelinsky says. “These 
machines were made for people to enjoy— 
not for a private collection.” 

Similar private collections exist in the 
world, but few are open to the public. 

Zelinsky commutes to Fisherman’s 
Wharf from Mill Valley, a drive of 20 min- 
utes to an hour each way, depending on 
traffic. He rarely takes a day off. 

“I just keep going. We’re open every day 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and we'll stay open 
later if it’s busy,” he says. 

Ken Eaton, 67, who has worked with 
Zelinksy more than half his life says, “Dan 
works really hard, and works long hours— 
longer than anyone should have to.” The 
two have developed a close relationship 
and respect for each other over the years. 

“Ken has been helping out here since 
way back then with my dad,” Zelinsky says. 
“He’s my one old-school repair guy.” 

Zelinsky’s sons, Kyle and Connor, 
occasionally help their dad at the museum, 
but it is too soon to know whether it will 
capture their passion like it did their father 
and grandfather. 

“I can’t plan that far down the road, 
Zelinsky says. “So we'll just have to wait 
and see.” 

Unlike today’s sophisticated technology, 
these machines have withstood the test of 
time. And they should outlast your Xbox, 
laptop, iPad, smartphone, or Kindle. 

“As long as someone is willing to repair 
them.” Zelinsky says. 


A father watches as his kids play “Whac-A-Mole” with a friend at Musée Mécanique. 
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4 Ata ribbon cutting ceremony recently, Fire Chief Joanne Hayes-White was among the dignitaries at the reopening of Coit Tower. 


hen Joanne Hayes-White joined the San Francisco Fire 


Department in 1 


990, firefighters were called 


“firemen. It was rare to see women on the force. With her promotion in 2004 as the City’s 25th fire chief, 


she shattered that glass ceiling. 


This past January marked her 10th an- 
niversary as San Francisco’s first female fire 
chief. The former City College fire science 
student now commands one of the largest 
urban fire departments in the country. 

“I think it wasn’t since the ’50s that one 
person has served as chief for a 10-year 
period of time,” Joanne notes. 

She oversees a division of 1,800 
employees and claims to know almost all 
of them by name. 

At 50, the chief appears strong and 
self-assured in her black uniform adorned 
with brass buttons and a badge. With her 
hair pulled back in a ponytail exposing a 
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happy, freckled face, she possesses an air 
of unshakeable confidence and calm. 

Megan Corry, program director of the 
paramedics department here at City Col- 
lege, was a classmate of Joanne’s at Mercy 
High School, an all-girls parochial school 
in the city. 

Corry remembers the day they grad- 
uated from high school in 1982. Joanne, 
who was senior class president, received 
an award for being “an-all-around likeable 
person with leadership skills. 

“It was just hands-down,” Corry says. 
“Everyone knew. She was it.” 
Joanne later majored in business at the 


University of Santa Clara. After graduat- 
ing, she worked for a year and a half in the 
human resources department at Ralph K. 
Davies Medical Hospital near Duboce Park. 
In 1988, a court order mandated the San 
Francisco Fire Department to diversify their 
force by hiring more women and minori- 
ties. Joanne, who had never considered a 
firefighting career because few women were 
on the force at the time, took advantage of 
the opportunity and applied. 
Her parents had reservations. Her dad, 
a plastering contractor who emigrated 
from Ireland and “an old school Catholic,” 
was concerned. So was her mom, who had 
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A Police Chief Greg Suhr and Fire Chief Joanne Hayes-White, both City College alumni, exchange a 
friendly greeting during a ribbon cutting ceremony at Coit Tower. 


worked since the age of 18 and was raising 
four kids. Joanne says her parents pointed 
out the drawbacks to being a firefighter: 

“One: it’s very dangerous... Two: there 
are no women in the job... And three: we 
just invested a lot of money in your educa- 
tion...What are you thinking?” 

But Joanne told them, “No... I gotta give 
this a shot. This is what I want to do.” 

She took the entrance exam and was 
hired in 1990. George H.W. Bush was pres- 
ident. Nelson Mandela was released from 
prison in South Africa. And the Berlin Wall 
came down. 

As this city was recovering from the 
previous year’s Loma Prieta Earthquake, 
the San Francisco Fire Department was 
beginning to open up its ranks. 

“I was one of about 10 women hired 
for the job out of about 1,700 [employees],” 
Joanne says. 

Looking back, Joanne reflects: “I think 
in this job you do have to prove yourself, 
probably more so as a woman. [It’s] kind of 
like operating in a fish bowl. Everybody’s 
watching you - lives are on the line and they 
[the other firefighters] want someone who 
can handle the job and be an equal to them.” 

Early on, she recalls, some women in 
the department had unrealistic expecta- 
tions. They were glad she was chief, but 
wanted her to be more outspoken on 
women’s issues. 

To which she said: “No, I think it’s less 
about gender and more about equality and 
fairness... It’s about capability and compe- 
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tence and doing the right thing.” 

Her career as a firefighter advanced 
largely because of these principles. Three 
years after she was hired, Joanne was pro- 
moted to lieutenant. Three years after that, 
she made captain. Then battalion chief. 

In 1998, she moved up to Assistant 
Deputy Chief. By 2004, she was running 
the entire department as the first woman 
fire chief in San Francisco history. 

She did it all in 14 years—a meteoric 
rise through the ranks. 

One department retiree claimed that her 
appointment by Mayor Gavin Newsom was 


politically motivated. Yet, throughout the 
history of the department all chiefs have 
been political appointees. 

Despite these criticisms, her career has 
been free from professional scandal. 

“My proudest moment is when I was 
sworn in as chief... My parents were there 
with me... I was able to say, ‘look, your 
education and investment in me paid off 
because, if it wasn’t for [your] sacrifices, I 
wouldn’t be chief.” 

‘Tve been able to be successful,” she 
notes, “because of my family and friends.” 

Joanne started her own family and 
bought a home right next to her parents’ 
house near Lake Merced—where she 
grew up. 

“I liked [the neighborhood] so much 
that when I had a family, I [wanted] them 
to have the same experience.” Her parents 
offered plenty of help with her three sons 
during her career. 

Her older brother, Dan Hayes, who is 
chair of City College’s Physical Education 
Department and offensive coordinator of 
the football team here, teaches and under- 
stands team building. It starts at home. 

“We have a great work ethic because our 
parents did. They both had big hurdles when 
they were young and worked really hard to 
get over those hurdles... Together they made 
a great team. They set a great tone for us.” 

Their mother, now 88, still resides next 
door to Joanne. Their 85-year-old father, 
who was on BART’s board of directors, 
passed away in 2010. 


4 Mayor Ed Lee with Chief Hayes-White after the reopening of historic Coit Tower. 
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4 Chief Joanne Hayes-White cuts the ribbon to mark the reopening of recently renovated Coit Tower. 


Joanne has been raising her three sons 
as a single mom for the past six years. 
When she was inducted as Chief, her chil- 
dren were all under the age of 10. 

“It hasn’t been easy,” says the Chief, 
whose boys are now 20, 17, and 14. From 
the start, one thing was clear. 

“My priorities were always going to 
be my boys... That’s my first and foremost 
responsibility.” Her brother has watched 
her growth with awe. 

“It’s amazing that she can juggle the 
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schedules that she has. And her commit- 
ment to the department is unwavering. She’s 
always there for them, for her whole depart- 
ment. But she’s able to do the same with the 
boys. She’s done a tremendous job.” 
Supporting a family of three at home 
on her own, while overseeing a professional 
force of nearly 2,000 firefighters, is a formi- 
dable task. 
As the face of the fire department, she 
is responsible for the safety of the city’s 
citizens. Last year alone, the department 


responded to more than 120,000 emergency 
calls—28,281 fire calls and 92,255 emer- 
gency medical calls. 

With so much responsibility, anything 
can go wrong. 

Last July, the Asiana Airlines aircraft 
crash at the San Francisco International 
Airport was a tragic example. 

‘The firefighters who responded to the 
disaster were able to save 304 of the 307 
passengers aboard the plane. However, the 
media shifted its focus to a young girl who 
was ejected from the jet onto the tarmac. 
Covered in firefighting foam, responders 
couldn’t see Ye Meng Yuan on the runway. 
Two separate fire engines struck her during 
the rescue effort to save seven passengers 
still stuck on board the burning plane. 

The parent’s of the young girl filed a 
negligence suit against the fire department. 

“ [The district attorney] said, ‘No, this is 
first responders doing the best they can in 
horrific circumstances’,” Hayes-White says. 

While sympathetic to the Ye family’s 
loss, the chief stands behind her depart- 
ment’s efforts. 

“I don’t second-guess. I support the deci- 
sion that was made to get on the plane and 
rescue those folks. It’s kind of like you're in 
a war zone and you have to prioritize. That’s 
what we call the triage system: you do the 
most good for the most amount of people.” 

The situation generated a lot of criticism 
against the department and the Chief. 

“I try not to take things personally. The 
buck stops with me and that’s my role, to 
be the face. In good times, it’s easy. But, in 
tough times, it can be difficult.” 

Her department’s line of duty is a dan- 
gerous one plagued with casualties. But the 
focus remains on saving lives. 

Joanne wears a band around her wrist 
that reads, “Everyone Goes Home.” 

She has adopted those words as her own 
— her promise that, no matter how big the 
disaster, under her watch, everyone makes 
it safely home. 

Given the unpredictable nature of her 
business, this is a tough promise to keep. 
One of the most difficult things she’s had to 
deal with is the loss of someone within her 
firefighting community. 

Six years into her tenure as chief, she 
lost two firefighters. Vince Prez, a former 
classmate of hers, and Tony Valerio, died 
while trying to extinguish a house fire on 
June 2, 2011. 

Fire Chief continues on page 19 
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Photo Essay by James Fanucchi 


ast spring | found myself fumbling through customs at Indira Gandhi 
International Airport in New Delhi. Jaggu, my taxi driver, was late for 
our rendezvous at the Costa Coffee shop near the terminal. 


Looking outside from the airport’s maze 
of convenience shops, buildings vanished 
into the smog. 

With my duffel bag and 10,000 rupees 
($160) in my wallet, I was ready to embark 
on my first journey abroad. 

Before me—India: more than a million 
square miles populated by 1.237 billion 


people. And only three weeks to take it all in. 


A serenade of blaring car horns and a 
clamor of voices overwhelmed my senses. 
Approximately 50 taxi drivers stood before 
me with signs—none saying my name. 

Finally my cab appeared. A nine-hour 
drive, 10,000 rupees and 300 miles later, I 
was in Dharamsala, my home for the next 
three weeks. The trip’s background music 
was a continuous soundtrack of Jaggu’s 
favorite Hindi film songs. 

My late grandmother, Helen Travanty, 
was accustomed to this kind of travel. She 
visited more than 40 countries after she 
retired. She’s the reason I was in India. 

With her Parkinson’s disease advancing, 
her 200,000 redeemable frequent flier miles 


were set to expire. 

When I inherited her frequent flier miles, 
I was able to pursue my dream of going 
to India while satisfying a photojournal- 
ism internship at my hometown news- 
paper through City College’s journalism 
department. 

This is the first time that my photo- 
graphs of India have been published. 

My first photo assignment at the 
Sonoma Index-Tribune was about Elise 
Noel Sahota, a former Sonoma resident 
living in India. 

Later, in India, I was a guest at the 
Sahota’s home in the village of Tikka Gamru, 
within the city of Dharamsala at the base of 
the Himalayas. 

The Sahota family operate a small trek- 
king company called Himalayan Explorers. 

After the newspaper approved my 
internship, I rushed to secure a travel visa, 
a plane ticket and an additional 28-day 
supply of my medication to treat Multiple 
Sclerosis. 

At 16, I was diagnosed with MS, and 


Selfie of the 
author after 
his initiation 
into the spring 
festival of 
colors. 


could hardly walk. Five years later, India 
would test my perseverance. When walking 
was a struggle, I never imagined I would 
someday be sipping tea during a 32-mile 
trek in the Himalayas. 

I climbed 3,500 feet to the Triund 
Lookout, elevation 9,162 feet. A great 
vantage point dwarfed by snowcapped 
Dhauladhar Peak, another 9,000 feet above 
us. At a small tea shack for hikers, spicy 
lentil dal with basmati rice was served for 
lunch on a metal plate. 

My backpack was stuffed with my 
Canon 1D Mark III, a 200mm telephoto 
lens, 16-35mm wide angle, waterproof lens 
covers and a handful of memory cards for 
the 20,000-plus images I would take on the 
trip. And basic essentials. All-weather gear. 
Toiletries. Water filters. Two pairs of hiking 
boots. And a Swiss Army knife that my 
photo teacher gave me in high school. 

The native language of India is Hindi, so 
for three weeks I communicated mostly 
through body language. I became proficient 
at pronouncing “Namaste,” which means, 


A school child passes a mural of Gandhi. 
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A Kareri Village family prepares masala chai in their mud-sided home at the base of the Himalayas. 
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Early morning haze accentuates the silhouetted 
ridges of Kangra Valley. 


“I bow to the divine in you.” That simple 
phrase generated a lot of smiles. 

Holi, the Hindu spring festival of colors 
was a week away on the day of the last full 
moon in the Hindu month Phalguna. That 
morning, I woke up to the sound of festive 
music, laughter and the smell of exotic 
Indian food wafting up to the second story 
of Sahota’s mud-walled house. 

Perfumed pigments were thrown and 
smeared on my face by friendly strangers. 
Clouds of vibrant color filled the air. That 
day, everyone got into the act, like a giant 


pillow fight. 
As one of the most visual festivals in 


the world, Holi was a photographer’s dream. 

I could hardly wait to show my friends 
and family at home the moments I had 
captured. 

I arrived home two weeks before my 21st 
birthday. The following month my grand- 
mother passed away. Her Parkinson’s had 
advanced to dementia, which prevented her 
from understanding how much I appreciat- 
ed the gift she had given me. 


10 Immersed In India 


A teenage girl's bright orange sari captures afternoon sunlight along the Niyund River. 
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4 A woman displays her color-stained hands during India’s Holi celebration. A Revelers apply liberal amounts of colorful dye to each others’ faces. 
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4 Gulal, or Holi powder, is available in large quantities specifically for the one-day festival of colors. 
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Amy’s Journey 


South Korean adoptee Amy Ashcroft and her newborn daughter, Sydney Yumi. 


he story of my adoption has taken years of research, writing and 

reflection. | wrote the first draft as a student in a writing course here 
three years ago, when | was expecting my first child. This semester, during 
my second pregnancy and after the birth of my daughter, | revisited my 
story with a different perspective—as a mother of two now. Over time, 
I've developed a greater compassion for my Korean birth mother—a 
woman faced with difficult circumstances and agonizing choices. 
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Five years ago I returned to my birth- 
place for the first time. I went to Masan, 
South Korea, with few expectations. In 
all likelihood, it will only be a footnote in 
my history. I probably spent more time in 
Angel’s Home Orphanage. So why revisit 
the past? 

Perhaps it was the only place I could go. 
It probably was only a stopping place, but 
it was somewhere concrete I could point 
to on this earth and say, “I began here. On 
this spot.” 

No matter how small, this place is part 
of my past, and those parts are hard for me 
to find. Harder still to grasp and experience 
first hand. So I have to make the most of 
what I can. 

Because I have no memory of this peri- 
od in my life, I’ve had to rely on others to 
tell me about it. 

This much I do know: Two months 
before my fourth birthday, my 11-year-old 
sister and I emigrated from South Korea 
to the United States. We had been adopted 
by a family in the Central Valley—the Ash- 
crofts—of British and Scottish ancestry. 

They met us at LAX airport the evening 
of Feb. 10, 1981. 

Suddenly, our names were no longer 
<2] (Son Ji-Hyun) and <+-1] (Son 
Yoo-Mi). We were now Amy and Amanda 
Ashcroft. 

I kept two faded photographs from 
that day. In one, Amanda and I are holding 
hands while clutching new dolls—like 
deer caught in headlights—while our new 
family smiles for the camera. 

The second shows us in a dark airport 
parking lot piling into the back of a gold 
77 Plymouth Fury station wagon. We were 
about to begin the 5-hour drive to our new 
home in Reedley, a small agricultural town 
south of Fresno. 

“Tt was so casual,” my mom recalls. “I 
expected trumpets to be blowing or some- 
thing to happen... (instead) we stuffed you 
guys in the car, drove home and suddenly 
we had two more kids in our family.” 

Besides new parents, Amanda and I 
suddenly had five more siblings—two sis- 
ters and three brothers. Our oldest sibling, 
Peter, was a freshman at Caltech in Pasade- 
na. Ali and Carl were both in high school. 
Andy was in sixth grade and Heather, the 
baby before I arrived, was a third-grader. 

Amanda, my biological half-sister, is 
seven years older than me. We share the 
same father, but her mother was from his 
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first marriage. Amanda tells me I have a full- 
brother, Ji-Hook (4] Š, two years 

older than me, but she never knew what 
happened to him. And I don’t remember him. 

Although Amanda has memories of 
Korea, she prefers to keep the past behind 
her. She recalls the day our father died. My 
birth mother (her stepmother) didn’t allow 
Amanda to go to the funeral. She never 
treated Amanda well. 

We are two of more than 100,000 Korean 
children who have been adopted by Amer- 
ican families. South Korea led the world in 
international adoptions at the end of the 
Korean War. The adoption rate ramped up 
in the ’70s and peaked by the mid-’80s. 

Although our family was very poor, it’s 
not the reason we were given up for adop- 
tion. My widowed mother was remarrying 
and couldn’t bring us into her new family. 
As crazy as that may sound, it was a com- 
mon cultural taboo to marry twice. Especial- 
ly for a woman with children. 

After being left in the care of our 
paternal grandparents, we eventually 
wound up in Angel’s Home Orphanage. I 
clung to Amanda, who cared for me like a 
mother. Social workers were concerned that 
I would have emotional problems if I were 
separated from my sister. 

Our new mom initially thought Amanda 
would need time to readjust from her moth- 
ering role. Amanda was ready. She more 
or less told our mom, “Here’s your kid. I’m 
gonna go ride a bicycle.” 
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And so Amanda and I began the process 
of adapting to our new environment—get- 
ting to know our new family, and learning a 
new language and way of life. 

Accustomed to inconsistent mealtimes, 
Amanda hid food under her pillow. While 
playing karate, my brother Carl sprained my 
arm. I guess he thought because I was Asian 
I knew martial arts. 

Later that year, my mom wrote about us 
for our adoption agency’s magazine. 

“They rapidly communicated and steadily 
made gains in their English, and their new 
language seems easier at four than eleven,” 
she wrote. “Our days have ups and downs; 
they sparkle and bubble and are noisy and 
emotional. Some days nothing gels and 
others are delightful.” 

My early years were preoccupied with 
establishing my sense of identity in the 
larger world around me. I had insecurities 
about my rightful place in my family, my 
appearance, and more. I spent a fair amount 
of time writing about myself—sometimes 
for school assignments, but mostly in my 
journals—trying to work out my emotional 
restlessness. 

There was a part of me that felt a deep, 
dark void that always reduced me to tears. I 
was sad for reasons I couldn’t explain. And 
it would take years of additional life expe- 
rience and personal development to chip 
away at that. 

Through all these childhood difficulties, 

I never really explored my past or sought 
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å The author (bottom right) and her biological half-sister, Amanda, (second from the left) with their 


newly adopted American family. 
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4 Amy and her husband, Jeff, with their 3-year-old son Luke and their infant daughter Sydney. 


emotional support from Amanda. Our per- 
sonalities and interests were different. We 
weren't very close growing up. She had her 
reasons for avoiding the past, and I didn’t 
feel it was fair to push her. 

She left for college when I was 12, as I 
was just starting to really acknowledge my 
feelings. I had a lot of questions about my 
past. I only knew her as a young adult strug- 
gling for independence—not as a mother 
figure. Years later, I confronted her about 
how I felt emotionally abandoned by her. 

After that, I made a point of visiting 
regularly. Once or twice each year, I flew to 
San Diego and later Hawaii and Las Vegas to 
see her. Slowly we reconnected as sisters in 
a more meaningful sense. But she was busy 
living her own life. 

In early 2007, I married, changed careers 
and turned 30. On the heels of this eventful 
period in my life, I found myself fighting a 
serious health condition. All of a sudden, 

I wanted Amanda’s emotional support. 
I needed my older sister to tell me more 
about our Korean family. 

Amanda recounted the day we were 
abandoned by my birth mother. I was prob- 
ably 2% when we were left with our paternal 
grandparents around 1979. As my birth 
mother attempted to leave, Amanda said 
I cried and chased after her. She said my 
mom threw rocks at me to make me stay. 

I later talked to my adoptive mom about 
Amanda’s story and she thought it had 
happened to my brother. Memory is a shaky 
thing, especially when it’s encoded in a lan- 
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guage you no longer speak or understand. 

Regardless of who it happened to, hear- 
ing this story affected me deeply. Although 
I might not remember it consciously, I could 
still be carrying the scars of separation. 

As an adoptee, I still have all kinds of 
questions. Can I be hurt by what I don’t 
know or remember? What if Amanda’s 
memory is faulty? Can I be traumatized by 
inaccurate information if I believe it to be 
true? How do I know who I was except for 
what I’ve been told? Then again, none of us 
remember our early years, so we all rely on 
others to tell us who we were. 


Though our parents couldn’t expose us 
to our native heritage, they kept our Korean 
first names as our American middle names. 

Aside from an obsession with Korean 
food, Amanda and I had very little interest 
in our native culture growing up. 

My first trip to Korea was in the summer 
of 1995. I was 18. My parents paid for it as 
a high school graduation present. I went 
as part of a “motherland tour” organized 
by Holt International, the adoption agency 
that placed us with our family. 

On that trip, I met other Korean adop- 
tees struggling with the same kinds of ques- 
tions. We bonded through the foreignness 
we felt in our native country. We learned to 
perform Korean-style karaoke on our tour 
bus and enjoyed dancing to K-pop music 
in nightclubs. While sometimes mistaken 
for natives, the way we carried ourselves 
and our blank stares in response to Korean 
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conversation gave us away. 

While our group toured the country, I 
took a separate side trip with Mr. Oh, one 
of our Korean guides. We visited my old 
orphanage, Angel’s Home. Its location had 
moved but my adoption records were still 
there. Mr. Oh translated parts of my re- 
cords, though I did not actually get to see or 
touch them myself. That’s how I found out 
where I was born. 

My records confirmed that our father 
had died, and that Amanda and I had been 
brought to the orphanage by his oldest sister. 

We lived at the orphanage for seven 
months. If my parents were still alive at the 
time of my visit, my mother would have 
been 43, and my father would have been 58. 
Much of what I learned corroborated Aman- 
da’s stories and confirmed why we had been 
given up. But there was no mention of a 
biological brother. 

During my visit to Angel’s Home, I also 
met my bomo, a childcare provider who 
looked after me and my sister for the seven 
months while we were at the orphanage. 

One of the first photographs my parents 
received of us shows our bomo seated on a 
colorful playground structure, smiling while 
surrounded by a pack of us kids. 

While I don’t remember anything about 
the orphanage, Amanda told me I had been 
whipped by my bomo for things like crying 
and wetting my bed. I think that culturally, 
especially for this time period, this kind of 
discipline was socially acceptable. 

When I was much older, someone I was 
dating discovered small scars on my lower 
body. I had never seen them before. 

My bomo was so happy to see me. Based 
on Amanda’s stories about her, though, I 
had negative feelings toward her. She kept 
smiling and saying things in Korean while 
lovingly combing my hair with a brush. It 
was clear she had only positive memories of 
me, and saw me as a model of success. 

I returned to the States and resolved 
to learn more about my cultural heritage. 
When I started college in Massachusetts that 
fall, I decided I wanted to study the Korean 
language and enrolled in an off-campus class 
at a neighboring school. Though I'll never 
feel “authentically” Korean, I wanted to at 
least better understand where I came from. 

I didn’t gain much more than the ability 
to read and write the Korean alphabet. 

I came away with a shaky grasp of basic 
grammar and a rudimentary vocabulary. 
And I finally learned how to properly 
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pronounce my Korean name. 

In July 2007, I was 30 and a newlywed 
when I made my second visit to Korea, 
where I met my husband’s paternal relatives. 

Jeff is half Korean, which gave us a com- 
mon bond. Unlike me, he has a Korean last 
name. But like me, his appearance doesn’t 
match his name. 

We use our Korean first names, Ho-Sun 
(@A1) and Ji-Hyun (A| A) as our American 
middle names. We weren’t considered full 
members of Korean-American society by our 
peers, and weren’t sure where we fit in. We 
both had to define our racial and cultural 
identities for ourselves. 


Before my third trip to South Korea in 
2010, I decided I wanted to visit the address 
I had kept for 12 years: 141-60 Sukjong Dis- 
trict, Masan City, in Gyeongnam Province. 

When I entered the address into Google 
Maps, the search results showed two 
potential destinations that were close 
together but in different sub-districts 
separated by a river. 

During our trip, we visited Jeff’s younger 
half-brother, David, who was teaching 
English in the southern town of Gimhae. 
From there, it was about 45 minutes by bus 
to Masan. On the bus ride to my hometown, 
we looked up the Korean word for “birth- 
place” ($X, chulsaengji). 

It was a very hot and humid summer 
day. We wandered the streets of Masan for 
hours, but the address we had didn’t corre- 
spond to the street or building numbers. 

I was ready to give up but Jeff was more 
persistent. I wasn’t sure what I expected to 
find, anyhow. 

Finally, after a general survey of the 
neighborhood, we decided to end our 
search. We stopped at a small shoe store 
for a break from the heat. 

The shop was empty. The owner greeted 
us warmly and was curious about what we 
were doing in his neighborhood. We tried to 
communicate what we were looking for in 
our broken Korean. 

The shop owner left his business unat- 
tended to take us to the district’s resident 
center. He told the office workers what we 
were looking for and one of them requested 
my Korean name. After they went to go look 
through their files, I panicked. “What if they 
actually have information for me?” 

Nothing turned up in their records. 
Although disappointed, I was relieved. One 
young woman working there still wanted to 
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help. She looked at the address I had written 
down and showed us a map hanging just 
inside the lobby. 

The address I had been given was obso- 
lete. The old address system had changed. 

When we finally found the spot, it was 
surprising to learn that it was one that we 
had already lingered at and passed. A new 
multistory apartment had replaced the 
building where I was born. 

Narrow alleyways nearby consisted of 
much older, dilapidated residences that were 
probably there when I was. Upon closer 
inspection, we saw that the numbers of the 
old address-system were scribbled on the 
doors alongside the new addresses—a faint 
reminder of the impermanence of history 
and the inevitability of change. 


A few months after the 30th anniversary 
of my adoption in February 2011, my son, 
Luke Young-bok (03 =) was born. His sister, 
Sydney Yumi (+"]) named after her aunt 
Amanda, was born this spring. 

In the course of having my own kids, I 
can now see the importance of attachment. 
And I know first hand how separation from 
a parent can impact a child. 

Studies have shown babies learn to 
recognize their mother’s voices while in 
the womb, and at first can visually focus 
only as far away as their mother’s face while 
they nurse. 

Many people have asked me over the 
years if I would ever want to find my birth 
mother and brother. 

Since I don’t remember her—and she 
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didn’t treat Amanda well—I have mixed 
emotions. But now as a mother, I can em- 
pathize with her and the difficult position 
she was placed in as a widow. In Korea’s 
male-dominated culture at that time, single 
mothers had few viable options for social 
support or financial independence. 

And now, with two children of my own, I 
can only imagine the scars my birth mother 
must carry to this day. I worry that seeking 
her out would not only shame her but possi- 
bly ruin her life. And for all I know she may 
no longer be alive. 

My biological brother, on the other hand, 
has piqued my interest. I have a hard time 
believing he is real, as I have no evidence of 
his existence other than the small amount 
of memories from a childhood that my 
sister has mostly tried to forget. 

Life is already so complicated. I’m not 
sure I have the mental and emotional 
energy to unearth my past. And despite my 
best efforts, the language barrier will always 
exist. Even if I found my relatives, we don’t 
speak the same language. 

Pm not convinced that I would find 
any form of resolution in finding my birth 
mother or brother. Yet, I still wonder what 
that might be like. There are so many things 
about my past I don’t know but there is 
some comfort in knowing what isn’t, even if 
I don’t know what is. 

I know my family isn’t my family because 
of biology. I know Korea isn’t my home 
anymore. I know the United States wasn’t 
always my home either. In knowing what I’m 
not, I’m free to define my own sense of self. 
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å Luke enjoys some face time with his new sister, Sydney . 
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SCARS OF 


In March, police offers used batons and pepper spray to prevent City College student protestors from occupying Conlan Hall. 


he battle for accreditation has taken its toll. The future of this 80-year-old college is at stake and morale 

among students, faculty and staff here has never been lower. 

“| don't think, in the history of the school, there’s ever been more divisiveness and distrust,’ says Save CCSF 
Coalition organizer Wendy Kaufmyn, who has taught engineering at the college for 31 years. 


“I wish we had an administration that 
reflected our history and values,” she laments. 

In its ongoing effort to improve the 
administration of the school, a private 
agency has hurt the institution’s enrollment 
and damaged its reputation. 

Enrollment numbers have taken a plunge 
since last year at the college, which has 
had three different chancellors in the past 
three years. 

If the college loses its accreditation, it will 
be forced to close—perhaps by next spring. 

To keep it open and accredited, three 
different lawsuits have been filed by 
students, faculty, staff and the city against 
the Accrediting Commission for Community 
and Junior Colleges. One case was dismissed 
and one is on hold. 

The remaining case, set for trial in 
October, could affect the way the nation’s 
community colleges are evaluated in 
the future. 

Congresswoman Nancy Pelosi and other 
federal and state government leaders are 
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reviewing the accreditation process, and 
may introduce legislation that would make 
the ACCJC more transparent. 

“Don’t you make a mistake and think 
that this isn’t of the highest importance, 
that this doesn’t have a tremendous 
impact,” Pelosi warned the agency at a City 
College open forum in January. 

“What happened here is highly unusual. 
It’s not something that will be ignored,” 
Pelosi said, noting that the school is a spe- 
cial resource to the community. 

Congresswomen Jackie Speier and Anna 
Eshoo expressed the same concerns earlier 
this year regarding the importance of keep- 
ing the institution open. 

Whether or not it remains accredited 
and open, City College’s reputation has 
been scarred. 

Sullied by the negative publicity sur- 
rounding this crisis, enrollment sank by 16 
percent since last spring. 

“When you look at that in terms of 
dollars and cents,” Chancellor Arthur Tyler 


said, it “probably means somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $23 million to $26 million 
in less funding.” 

Early coverage of the story by The 
San Francisco Chronicle emphasized the 
ACCJC’s perspective on the accreditation 
crisis, which led many to falsely believe 
the school was already shut down or facing 
imminent closure. 

The low enrollment also led the admin- 
istration to cut classes. Some students, 
already anxious about the school’s future, 
couldn’t enroll in courses they needed to 
fulfill graduation and transfer requirements. 

City College counselor Jack Sparks says 
students are concerned about whether the 
school will even be here in the fall. 

Despite the uncertainty, Sparks says 
he has been assuring his students that the 
college will remain open. 

Yet, as a result of ACCJC’s demands, 
the school has already undergone dramatic 
changes to correct its deficiencies—changes 
that, once implemented, will affect who it 
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servers and what it offers to the community. 

ACCJC sanctions caused a reshuffling 
of deans and upper level administrators, 
who were told to reapply for their posi- 
tions. Many did not, however, because 
they felt they couldn’t work with the new 
administration. 

Fred Chavaria chose to relinquish his 
role as dean of the School of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences and returned to teaching. In 
July, he’ll assume his new position as chair 
of the Administration of Justice and Fire 
Science Department. 

He was highly critical of former Interim- 
Chancellor Thelma Scott-Skillman’s admin- 
istrative performance. 

“She was a disaster,” he said. “She had no 
communication skills when I was dean.” 

Chavaria said her lack of supportive 
guidance led to even further divisiveness at 
critical moments when strong moral leader- 
ship was paramount. 

The former dean says he’s still not sure 
what her agenda was and is concerned 
about the current administration, which has 
not rebuilt faith in the process. 

Instead of creating a collaborative 
atmosphere, faculty, students and staff 
were stripped of their voice, he said, and 
felt “like they were being bullied by the new 
leadership.” 

When Special Trustee Robert Agrella 
took over, the elected Board of Trustees was 
pushed aside. 

Former student body president and cur- 
rent Student Trustee Shanell Williams, who 
has assumed a high profile leadership role in 
the fight to keep City College open, was shut 
out of meetings. 

“It was a total hijacking. Our school is 
under occupation by the State Chancellor 
Office and the ACCJC,” says Williams. 

All three chancellors representing the 
college during the accreditation crisis were 
hired from other school districts. 

And, Special Trustee Agrella, former 
president of Santa Rosa Junior College, was 
given extraordinary powers—including full 
authority over City College. 

After his state appointment, he over- 
hauled the leadership. Though faculty and 
staff took a pay cut, Agrella hired four 
administrators at 20 percent over salary 
schedule. 

The argument for paying administrators 
top salaries is to bring in the talent needed 
to resolve the crisis. 

Women’s Studies instructor Leslie 
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Simon, who has been teaching at City 
College since 1976, believes that the ACCJC 
and school administrators “have a very 
conservative political agenda” and violated 
the community’s trust. 

With administrators proposing to cut 
one-third of the school’s department chairs, 
she notes that Women’s, LGBT and Ethnic 
studies are among those in danger. 

“To reduce our chairs is the beginning of 
the end of our departments,” Simon said. 

Among other faculty and staff, Simon 
believes the Special Trustee “has inflicted a 
great deal of damage.” Other recent leaders 
have also left their marks. 

Interim Chancellor Pamela Fisher 
changed the school’s mission statement, 
limiting its focus to students’ career 
and technical education, completion of 
AA degrees and transfers to four-year 
universities. 

Fisher erased the following from the 
mission statement: lifelong learning, citizen 
preparation, life skills, elder education 
and cultural enrichment—cuts that could 
have a dramatic affect on the San Francisco 
community. 

This year, the crackdown on tuition 
payments has sparked controversy and led 
to violence on campus. 

Students are now forced to pay all their 
fees at the time of registration, which 
creates a hardship for low-income and many 
undocumented and international students. 


Many marginalized students feel the 
strict tuition and limited mission statement 
are aimed at them. 

In March, students and the Save CCSF 
Coalition planned a peaceful rally. 

But all hell broke loose. 

Demonstrators were demanding Agrella’s 
resignation. They wanted the board of trust- 
ees reinstated and the new payment policy 
abolished. 

They planned to occupy Conlan Hall, 
where past demonstrations have been held. 

Administrators were informed about the 
rally and chose to lock the doors and call 
both campus and city police. 

Protestors already inside Conlan Hall 
attempted to open the doors to let more 
students in. The police swiftly responded. 

Video clips taken of the violence that 
ensued showed police wielding batons, 
pepper spraying one student, throwing 
several to the ground and punching another. 
Two students were arrested. 

San Francisco Supervisor David Campos 
said he was “disheartened to see what 
happened” at the rally and called for the 
reinstatement of the school’s Board of 
Trustees. 

To date, they have not been reinstated. 
Nothing has changed. 

What started in January 2012 seeming- 
ly continues without end. The scars of the 
accreditation crisis run deep. 


Issued a stern warning in 2012 and given 


4 A police officer gets caught in the rush to occupy Conlan Hall during the March protest. 
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recommendations for improvement, the 
school was handed a show cause letter by 
the ACCJC. 

A year and a half later, Special Trustee 
Agrella was appointed by the Chancellor 
for California Community Colleges. On the 
heels of that, the ACCJC voted to revoke 
City College’s accreditation by this July. 

Just last summer, City Attorney Dennis 
Herrera filed a case that may protect City 
College’s future. 

The landmark lawsuit charges that the 
ACCJC was politically biased and engaged 
in improper procedures that influenced its 
evaluation of City College, leading to the 
agency’s sanction against the school. 

Months later State Superior Court Judge 
Curtis Karnow placed an injunction on the 
ACCJC’s decision to withdraw City College’s 
accreditation. The accrediting agency will 
not be able to move forward with its decree 
unless it wins the court decision. 

“There is no question...of the harm that 
will be suffered if the Commission follows 
through and terminates accreditation,” 
Judge Karnow wrote in his ruling. “Those 
consequences would be catastrophic.” 

Although his decision granted City 
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College a reprieve, there is still uncertainty. 

Realizing the urgency of the situation, 
San Francisco Mayor Ed Lee and State 
Chancellor Brice Harris released a statement 
in March, urging the ACCJC to give City 
College more time. Lee and Harris pointed 
out that the school has made “tremendous 
progress” and “has earned the right to con- 
tinue down the road to recovery.” 

In a written response, the ACCJC refused 
to compromise stating that it is unable to 
extend the July deadline. 

However, the U.S. Department of 
Education, which oversees accrediting com- 
misions, stated recently that is not the case. 

Denise Horn, a spokeswoman for 
Education Secretary Arne Duncan, indicated 
that accrediting commissions can in fact 
extend revocation deadlines indefinitely at 
their own discretion. 

Although the trial is set for October, two 
ACCJC governing board members published 
a letter in April, suggesting City College 
apply for candidacy. They said it would give 
the school “a fresh new start.” 

Applying for candidacy, however, means 
giving up City College’s current status as an 
accredited institution. 
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Chancellor Tyler wrote a letter to the 
school stating candidacy is not in City 
College’s future. 

“Let me be clear,” Tyler said. “We are not 
considering withdrawing our accreditation.” 
Much is riding on the outcome of the 

trial in October. 

Instructor Leslie Simon believes the 
school “will survive but a lot of injuries will 
have to be repaired.” 

Chancellor Tyler, who was hired as per- 
manent chancellor this fall, is philosophic. 

“The way somebody is viewed is not by 
what happens to them when things are 
rosy, but how they handle themselves when 
there’s a crisis,” he says. 

While everybody involved anxiously 
awaits the outcome of this ordeal, administra- 
tors face the daunting task of rebuilding the 
enrollment and reputation of City College. 

The bigger challenge may be reuniting 
the polarized factions within the college 
community. 

Journalism Department Chair Juan 
Gonzales, who has taught at City College 
for 25 years, wonders how and when it will 


all end. “We’re disappointed and frustrated, 
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4 Demonstrators on the front steps of City Hall voiced their frustration with Mayor Ed Lee’s lack of support during the school's crisis. 
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Joanne 
Hayes-White 
with her three 
sons, Logan, 
Sean and 
Riley, at the 
Trish Cultural 
Center last 
March. 
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CITY’S OWN FIRE CHIEF 


Fire Chief continued from page 8 


Prez died that day and Valerio passed 
two days later. The chief still chokes up 
recalling the incident. 

“[[m] proud of continuing to keep their 
memory alive and also of keeping in touch 
with their families. And I know that some 
of the firefighters have done a good job of 
making the families feel like their loved 
ones weren't forgotten.” 

Though the challenges she faces are 
daunting, Joanne remains optimistic. 

“There have been far more great, reward- 
ing days,” she says. 

When she took over as chief, the depart- 
ment was ready for change. She was the 
right person at the right time. 

Joanne admits her proudest achieve- 
ment is the diverse and hardworking team 
she has assembled. 

She never considered a career in the fire 
department while growing up because she 
never saw a female firefighter. She keeps 
that in mind when hiring new recruits. 

“The San Francisco Fire Department has 
a very diverse workforce that reflects our 
community,” she says. 

The 1988 court order forcing the de- 
partment to address its lack of diversity, 
coupled with Joanne’s appointment as chief 
in 2004, has dramatically changed the face 
of the SFFD. 

“After the consent decree, I think a lot of 
people thought the department was going 
to backslide and it was going to be all Cauca- 
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sian males again,” Joanne says. 

The consent decree called for 40 percent 
minorities and 10 percent women—the 
department now has 52 percent minorities 
and 15 percent women. 

This change in the fire department pro- 
vides healthy role models for young people. 
“Whether it’s a little girl or little boy, 

when they see someone [driving a fire 
truck] that looks like them, it opens up their 
mind,” she says. 

Education plays a big role in this process. 

Though concerned about the accredi- 
tation situation at City College, the Chief 


is hopeful. Because so many of their hires 
come from the fire science program at City 
College, the success of her department 
depends on it. 

“It’s such an integral part of San Francis- 
co,” she says about the college. “It’s where 
a lot of people get their start. It has been 
a springboard... and if it was gone, I think 
it would have a huge adverse impact. It 
provides huge opportunities for people who 
would never normally have that.” 

City College has played, and continues 
to play, a huge role in the lives of both her 
immediate and professional family. 

She received her EMT certificate here 
under instructors Mary Allen and Maureen 
Shanahan, who have taught hundreds of 
San Francisco firefighters over the years — 
and who still work here. 

Joanne’s brother, Dan Hayes, has been 
employed at City College for thirty years. 
His wife, Jamie Hayes, is also a professor 
here and the head coach of the women’s 
basketball team. 

City College prepared Joanne Hayes- 
White well for her role as Fire Chief. 

“I think it was a great fit from day one,” 
she says. “I still love coming to work. There 
are some long days, there are some tough 
days, but it’s still very rewarding... Everyone 
always says you gotta be happy and passion- 
ate about what you do, particularly if you’re 
going to do it for a long time. So, I’ve never 
looked back. It’s been an incredible experi- 
ence and journey for me.” 


4 Hayes-White is pictured here with her City College fire-academy class (second row from the bottom, 
third from the left). 
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Photography and text by Carina Gomez 


ity College of San Francisco provides a huge variety of courses to this community. This semester, 

our photographers combed the school’s campuses to document the contributions that this 
institution has made to students’ lives. Our goal was to put a face on those who would be impacted 
if City College were to close. 
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Dimitrios Philliou 


“CCSF has given me access to knowledge 


in diverse subjects and exposed me toa 
community of people from all different 
backgrounds.” 


Megan Doak 


“Tam eternally grateful to the community 


here for allowing me to express myself 
at events like the Save the Arts Coalition 
Open Mic.” 


Faces Of City College 


Itzel Calvo 


“CCSF has made me more politically active 


within the community. Organizations 
allow me to grow up and become more 
involved with accreditation issues.” 


Rewina Beshue 


“City allowed me access to affordable 


education to explore and figure out 
what I wanted to pursue as a career 
without being buried in student loans.” 


Lalo Gonzalez 


“Teachers at CCSF get their students 


involved in what they want to do which 
propels students ahead, something much 
harder to grasp at a university.” 


Wendy Kaufmyn 


“I feel proud that my work life has been 


at an institution that serves a broad and 
diverse range of communities and has 
served them well.” 
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Fall 2014 Journalism Classes 


Classes start August 18, 2014. Register for courses at www.ccsf.edu/schedule. 
For more information call (415) 239-3446 


Jour 19: Contemporary News Media 3.0 units 
76160 001 Lec. MWF 9:10 — 10:00 a.m. BNGL 713 Gonzales 
76161 501 Lec. TR 11:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Graham 


Introduction to modern mass communication, with an emphasis on development of news media, analysis of the credibility of the media and its impact 
on daily life. CSU/UC/CAN 


Jour 21: News Writing and Reporting 3.0 units 
76162 001 Lec. MWF 10:10 — 11:00 a.m. BNGL 713 Gonzales 
76163 551 Lec. MWF 11:10 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 218 Staff 


Techniques of newspaper reporting, developing and writing a news story, training in information gathering and interviewing sources. 
PREREQ.: ENGL 93 or 94 or placement in ENGL 96 


Jour 22: Feature Writing 3.0 units 
75929 351 Lec. TR 12:30 - 2:00 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Graham 
72111 551 Lec. R 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 218 Rochmis 


Fundamentals in feature writing for magazines and newspapers with special emphasis on profile and interpretive news features. Practical experience in 
interview and in-depth research techniques. Training in how to write a freelance story for publication. PREREQ: ENGL 93 or 94 or PLACEMENT IN ENGL 96. CSU. 


Jour 23: Electronic Copy Editing 3.0 units 

72311 551 Lec. W 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 218 Rochmis 

This course is for writers, working editors, and those considering a career in editing or copyediting. Students learn to edit newspapers, magazines and 
web site articles for accuracy, style and organization. PREREQ: JOUR 21, JOUR 22 and GRPH 25 CSU 


Jour 25: Editorial Management 3.0 units 

76164 002 Lec MWF 12:10 - 1:00 p.m. BNGL 615 Gonzales 

An advanced journalism course that trains prospective print editors on all aspects of operating a publication, such as developing a publishing schedule, 
creating story assignments, coordinating a writing staff, designing a page, writing headlines and cutlines and sizing photographs. COREQ.: JOUR 24 


Jour 26: Fundamentals of Public Relations 3.0 units 

74606 551 Lec. TR 2:00-3:30 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Staff 

Prepares students to create a public relations campaign which includes writing media releases, “pitch” letters, public service announcements; managing 
media outlets; coordinating mailings and designing leaflets and posters; as well as setting up news conferences. ADVISE: JOUR 24, PREREQ: GRPH 25 


Jour 29: Magazine Editing & Production 3.0 units 

75930 551 L/L T 6:30 — 8:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Graham 

Students will study the editorial, business, graphic, and production skills required for publishing a campus magazine. Course is appropriate for students 
interested in creative writing, graphic and fine arts, photography, business and journalism. PREREQ: JOUR 21 or JOUR 22. CSU 


Jour 31: Internship Experience 2.0 units 

72312 001 Exp HOURS BY ARRANGEMENT Gonzales 

Supervised on-campus or off-campus employment in a branch of journalism or a closely allied field to which the student shows him/her self to be best 
adapted. ADVISE: JOUR 24; Repeat: Maximum credit: 4 units 


Jour 35: Internet Journalism 3.0 units 

75931 551 Lec. T 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 218 Rochmis 

Internet Journalism focuses on three topic areas: examination of the role of the online journalist, web publishing, and using the Internet for investigative 
purposes. COREQ.: JOUR 21 


Jour 36: Advanced Reporting 3.0 units 

75932 551 Lec. M 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Gonzales 

The course introduces advanced concepts of news gathering, interviewing and writing with an emphasis on investigative reporting. Extensive research, 
interviewing, meeting coverage and writing involved. Students will improve and expand their news-gathering and writing skills. PREREQ.: JOUR 21 


Jour 37: Intro to Photojournalism 3.0 units 
75933 001 Lec. TR 9:30 - 11:00 a.m. BNGL 615 Lifland 
72310 551 Lec. W 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Lifland 


Emphasis on concepts of news and feature photography. Must have an SLR camera. Digital SLR preferred. Most assignments involve taking pictures of 
people, telling stories and conveying information. ADVISE: PHOTO 51 OR EQUIVALENT KNOWLEDGE. CSU 


Jour 38: Intermediate Photojournalism 3.0 units 

74608 551 Lec. R 6:30 - 9:20 p.m. Mission Campus/Rm. 217 Lifland 

Emphasizes integration of traditional photojournalism with new media technology reflecting current professional trends in photojournalism. Digital SLR 
required. PREREQ.: JOURN 37; ADVISE: BCST 119 OR DEMONSTRATION OF EQUIVALENT KNOWLEDGE. CSU 


Illuminate the World 


Bring your spark. 


JOURNALISM 29 
Magazine Editing and Production 


Tuesdays, 6:30-8:30pm 
e C Fall & Spring Semesters, Mission Campus 
® 


à For more information call 415 920 6044 
magazine www.etc-magazine.com 


